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READERS WRITE 


Oldest Alumni Group? 

The claim of the Williams College 
Alumni Association is this: “The oldest 
organized alumni association in continu- 
ous existence.” Harvard set up an alumni 
association at a very early date but it did 
not survive. Likewise Columbia’s 1815 
association did not survive. Hence the 
claim of Williams College is still good 
(PATHFINDER, July 20). 

E. Herbert Botsford 
Williamstown. Mass. 

[Mr. Botsford is former alumni secretary of Wil- 
Hams College. His claim should be of interest to 
Columbia's alumni who assert that their organiza- 
tion is oldest.—Ed.] 





“Jefferson @& Britain” 

I just couldn’t help writing to congratu- 
late you on your July 27th issue of PATH- 
FINDER. The editorial was perfect and 
“Jefferson & Britain” must have stirred 
a great many thoughts on present-day 
happenings. Truly it was a pleasure to 
read about and compare the foreign policy 
in the Jeffersonian era with our immedi- 
ate foreign policy . 
Henry Herforth 


Rutland, Mass. 


More Political Observations 

There is no Democratic Party. Demo- 
crats and Republicans against the New 
Deal is the issue ... Our country is ruined, 
and it is up to the Democratic-Republican 
party to redeem it with Willkie. 

Ott Rader 
Princeton, W. Va 

I never heard of Wendell Willkie until 
I read about him as a potential candidate 
for the U. S. Presidency on the pages of 
PATHFINDER. Thanks to the radio I 
listened in on the Republican National 
Convention, or squabble, and became more 
impressed with the pep and personality 
of Willkie than of the other aspirants... 

Martha Britton 
Exeter, Calif. 

To me the Jeffersonian bar against a 
third term is so important that it trans- 
ecends all other issues. If we permit any 
President to secure a third term we will 
have whittled away the cornerstone of 
democracy and will have opened the way 
to a dictatorship. The President is mak- 
ing foreign dictatorships an issue in this 
campaign but at the same time is opening 
the way for one at home 

W. J. Johnson 
Fargo, N. D. 

The whole philosophy of PATHFINDER 
news reeks of Republican propaganda 
you’re the Literary Digest of 1940. 

Harold E. Bennett 





Rockford, Iil. 

! think it most unfair on the part of 
some who criticize the truly marvelous 
prognostications of Mr, Hurja, to asso- 
ciate his endeavors to secure the truth, 
with those other-year utterances of the 
defunct Literary Digest. As a reader of 
PATHFINDER for more than 40 years, I 
challenge readers of any publicatign, no 
matter the price, to equal PATHFINDER’s 
record of accuracy in any field of infor- 
mation!... 

Felix K. Struve 
Williamstown, Ky. 
. Let’s look at Willkie and his opera- 
tions in the Tennessee Valley: The Ten- 
nessee Electric Company dammed up the 
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Oconee River, made “juice” for 2 mills 
a KWH and retailed it as high as 15e, or 
a spread of 75 times between the con- 
sumer price and the cost of production or 
a gross profit of 7,500%. In terms of 
bread: the public now pays l10c for a 
pound loaf of bread that costs the baker 
4e to preduce. At Willkie’s rates, the 
pound loaf would retail for $3.00 instead 
of a dime ... 
Ty Merritt 

Minneapeltis, Minn. 


The Pledge t to ‘the Flag 


Referring to vour “Answer Is” column 
in the July 20 issue: Perhaps you are 
right as to the way in which the pledge to 
the American flag is given, but I doubt it. 
Yours is the old and much out-of-date 
pledge, discarded these many years by 
alert school people who have a real reason 
to watch the things which are taught to 
young Americans. Here’s the way we 
have been giving and teaching it for the 
last several years at least: “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands: one Nation indivisible, with 
Liberty and Justice for all.” 

Gilbert R. Moore 
Greeley Public Schools, 
Greeley, Colo. 

[Many readers have written in to make the same 
point made by Mr. Moore PATHFINDER’s version 
was the original one: ‘‘I pledge allegiance to my flag 

** However, the version in general use today is 
the ¢ one quoted by Mr. Moore.—Ed.] 


Bouquet 

My family and I have been constant 
readers of PATHFINDER for about 30 
years. We take many other of America’s 
best magazines. For a busy person none 
stands above PATHFINDER. 

T. M. Rolfe 

Grass Valley, Ore. 
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RHYME & REASON 


T IS impossible to imagine the | 

to which may be carried in a thx 
years, the power of man over 
. O that moral science were in 
way of improvement, that men 

cease to be wolves to one anothe: 

that human beings would at length 

what they now improperly call hum: 

—BENJAMIN FRANK! 


* * * 
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Nothing stands still in nature but 
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FAMINE ?— 


The Threat of Hunger Adds to Europe’s Misery 


ERBERT HOOVER,. who organ- 

ized food relief in Europe during 
and after the First World War, be- 
lieves that Europe is again heading for 
famine. “If it is a short war,” he ob- 
served late last June, “it may be a 
short famine, but if it is a long war, 
there may be’ the worst famine in the 
history of the world.” 

Not all authorities take Hoover’s 
prediction seriously. The Department 
of Agriculture, for one, is inclined to 
regard his estimate as overdrawn. But 
a sifting of the rumors and counter- 
rumors emanating from Europe indi- 
cates that a genuine food shortage is 
close at hand, The specter of famine, 
the aftermath of most modern wars, 
may not yet be haunting Europe, but 
all observers agree that if the war 
continues, the coming winter will see 
infinitely more hunger than was seen 
during the war’s first winter. 

For in a total war, hunger is a wea- 
pon. It is slower to take effect than 
dive bombers and flame throwers, but 
in the long run it is even more devas- 
tating. With France eliminated as a 
battlefield, Great Britain’s sole means 
of winning the war is by enforcing 
hunger on Germany through an air- 
tight, continental blockade. If Ger- 
many fails in its announced invasion 
of Britain, the Reich’s most potent 
weapon may prove to be 
a counter - blockade, en- 
forced by a swarm of sub- 
marines. 


. . « Both Vulnerable 


soth adversaries are vul- 
nerable to hunger. Britain 
can produce only about 
three-fifths of its normal 
food supply. Germany, in 
its best peacetime produc- 
tion, is no more than four- 
fifths self-sufficient in food 
stuffs, Both countries must 
import or starve. And, 
neither, in the supreme 
struggles for its national 
existence, is likely to al- 
low humanitarian im- 
pulses to interfere with 
the blockades. Both sides 
have expressed regrets 
that the necessities of war 
demand the starving of 

men and children—but 
tach is convinced that its 
iuse must be won at all 
Costs, 

Britain boasts a larger 

ply of essential foods 
than ever before, and the 


crop outlook is reported as “splen- 
did.” But Britain has five million 
more mouths to feed than in 1918, and 
its shipping capacity is considerably 
less than it was then. With the supply 
of butter, eggs and bacon from the 
Low Countries cut off by German oc- 
cupation, shortages of these foods 
have already been observed through- 
out England. 

Just before Germany collapsed at 
the end of the First World War, its 
consumption of bread was one-third 
of normal, its consumption of meat 
one-fourth of normal, and its con- 
sumption of fats one-tenth of normal. 
British observers are already saying 
that a fat-shortage will again be Ger- 
many’s Achilles Heel. Most of them 
admit, however, that some time must 
elapse before the shortage becomes 
evident, since the Nazis have been 
able to raid the larders of their neigh- 
bors. 

With the German army in control of 
virtually the whole of the European 
continent, Nazi spokesmen _ profess 
scorn for the British blockade. In the 
past, fighting nations have relied upon 
their non-belligerent neighbors to 
serve as bread-baskets, and Germany 
is confident that it can force the con- 
tinent to feed her. But it is among 
these ordinarily food-rich neighbors 





Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


America Has Excess Food But Can It Be Sent Abroad? 


that the first signs of shortage are al- 
ready in evidence. Observers from 
all parts of Europe report that the 
normally large food-producers cannot 
adequately feed themselves, 

The most favorable estimates of this 
year’s wheat harvest concedes a crop 
of 1,360,000,000 bushels, compared 
with a 1939 yield of 1,700,000,000 bush- 
els. Less optimistic forecasts see a 
decline of as much as 35 per cent. 
As far as all farm products are con- 
cerned, Europe has experienced one 
misfortune after another, The most 
serious, of course, is that 30 million 
able-bodied men, most of them peas- 
ants, have been taken from the fields 
and put in arms. Twice that number 
has been required to produce war 
materials for them, making a total of 
90 million persons whose labor has 
been diverted into non-productive 
work, 


.. . Worse than War 


Moreover, the weather has been the 
most unfavorable that European farm- 
ers have seen in a decade. An un- 
usually cold winter froze the con- 
tinent early, chilling the ground be- 
fore a layer of snow could protect it. 
When the deep drifts melted, and 
farmers plowed their furrows, river 
systems from the Danube to the Dnie- 
per overflowed their banks and inun- 
dated vast farm areas. After a short 
dry spell, torrential rains began to 
bring ruin to pasture lands and culti- 
vated areas. 

Some scattered areas were spared, 
with local bumper crops re- 
ported. But the distribution 
system was disrupted by 
the constant movement of 
troops and troop supplies. 
As a result, foodstuffs have 
rotted while waiting for 
means of transportation. 
Complicating the problem 
is the unprecedented mass 
movement of refugees, 
who not only disorganize 
transport systems and 
clutter roads but who con- 
sume food without produc- 
ing it. 

In the face of such an 
array of unfavorable fac- 
tors, it is probably not an 
exaggeration to say that 
“hunger will soon be a 
greater cataclysm than 
war”—as a diplomat re- 
cently warned a New York 
Times correspondent, For 
discounting most of the 
rumors, and _ accepting 
only those reports which 
have been more or less 
verified, the survey of 


(Continued on page 15) 
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President: Three Fields 


Though he was again at his Hyde 
Park, N. Y., home last week, President 
Roosevelt was still unable to relax 
completely. Three fields involved him 
in these developments: 

e Politics: Major political note in 
his week was the resignation of James 
Farley as Postmaster General, effec- 
tive August 31, not long after his resig- 
nation as Democratic National Chair- 
man. In accepting the resignation 
with “real regret,” the President did 
not immediately disclose whom he 
would name as Farley’s successor. 
In addition, after discussing campaign 
issues with his Vice Presidential run- 
ning mate—Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace—he intimated to a 
group of Democratic women workers 
meeting on his home grounds that 
he expected to be re-elected for a 
third term in November. 

® Defense: The President’s first de- 
fense step was taken at the White 
House shortly before he left for home. 
In answer to criticism that politics 
made him afraid to take a stand on 
the Burke-Wadsworth military train- 
ing bill (see col. 2), he permitted re- 
porters to quote this statement direct- 
ly: “I am in favor of a selective train- 
ing bill and I consider it essential to 
adequate national defense.” But he 
would not, he declared, pass judgment 
on any pending draft bill or submit 
one of his own because some would 
call him Mr. Dictator if he did so. 
Later, to further efforts to control 
treasonable activities harmful to de- 
fense, he sent from Hyde Park a mes- 
sage to the Washington conference of 
Federal, state and local law enforce- 
ment officials urging that Congress and 
state legislatures enact additional laws 
dealing with “subversive activities, 
seditious acts” and other things which 
might damage the defense program 
(see col. 3). But at the same time, he 
warned that the job was not for vigi- 
Jante groups of “fuzzy and malicious 
busybodies.” 

@ Foreign Affairs: Roosevelt’s at- 
tention was sharply drawn to the 
European situation because of some 
startling statements made by his Am- 
bassador to Belgium, John Cudahy. 
In London, after being forced out of 
Belgium by the Germans, Cudahy de- 
clared near-famine conditions would 
prevail in Belgium by the middle of 
September or the first of October un- 
less U. S. food supplies got through 
the British blockade (see page 3). “In 
addition, he said, that when he got 
back to this country he would “pre- 
sent the reality of dealing with force 
as the only power” and also stated his 
belief that the Germans “behaved bet- 
ter” in Belgium “than United States 
soldiers would have done.” Roose- 
velt himself made no comment- on 
these unexpected assertions, but the 
Administration’s concern over their 





International 


Cudahy Made Startling Statements 


implications—chiefly U. S. “appease- 
ment” of Germany—was made plain 
when the State Department announced 
that Cudahy had spoken without its 
permission and would be called upon 
for an official explanation. 





Congress: Verbal Brawl 


In a rhapsodic mood last week, Sen- 
ator Reynolds of North Carolina paid 
tribute to his colleagues. “They are 
the finest group of men in all the 
world,” he beamed, “every one able 
and diligent, each Senator an out- 
standing figure in the most delibera- 
tive body in the world.” 

But Reynolds’ words sounded almost 
like irony. For the Senate last week 
was the scene of one of the bitterest 
verbal brawls in its recent history. 
Caused in part by sharp differences of 
opinion over the explosive conscrip- 
tion issue, the ruckus began when 
young and hot-headed Rush Holt, lame- 
duck Senator from West Virginia, 
charged that the drive for the Burke- 
Wadsworth compulsory military train- 
ing bill originated outside Congress in 
the swanky Harvard Club of New 
York. Among the bill’s most enthu- 
siastic friends, he said, were tax- 
evaders, international bankers and 
war profiteers—‘“dollar patriots.” 

In anger, Senator Minton of Indiana, 
a veteran of the First World War and 
one of those favoring conscription, 
answered by saying he was “impatient 
at being lectured from a slacker fami- 
ly.” Minton accused Holt’s father 
(now dead) of preaching disloyalty in 
the last war, and Holt’s brother of 
dodging the draft at that time. 

Holt thereupon claimed that Holts 
had served in every American war 
since the Revolution. “If ever the Ad- 
ministration wants filth to be thrown,” 
he flared, “they get the Senator from 
Indiana to throw it.”. “And when 
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Hitler wants it thrown,” Minton « 
ed back, “you throw it.” By 
rejoinder, Holt insinuated that \| 
was drunk. 

Next day the level of debat; 
even lower. The charges agai: 
family, Holt contended, were 
from “the gutters of West Vir: 
and “of course, the Senator fro: 
diana would naturally search | 
feeling at home.” At this point S 
ter Josh Lee took the floor to an 
Holt’s earlier insinuation that Mi 
was drunk. “I went over and ha 
Senator from Indiana blow his br: 
in my face,” Lee testified. ‘J 
certainly was not one scintill 
liquor on his breath.” To this, 
retorted, “The Senator from Okla! 
has become an expert on halitosi 
_ The galleries of the Senate lau; 
at this crack, as they had laughed 
applauded at other parts of the b: 
But mindful of the fact that impor! 
legislation awaited action, Sen 
Neely, Holt’s senior colleague | 
West Virginia, observed with pari 
able gloom: “The newspaper-rea: 
public today probably believes 
dignity rests as lightly upon 
shoulders of a United States Senat: 
it rests upon the shoulders of a clow 

However, despite the bad tem, 
and reckless tongues, serious 
went forward in Congress during 
week. The Burke-Wadsworth |! 
which served as background to 
inelegancies of the Holt-Minton 
bate, was overwhelmingly appro: 
13 to 3, by the Senate Military Aff: 
Committee. As moved on for Sen 
consideration, the measure would s 
ject 12,000,000 men between 21 and 3! 
to registration and one year’s milit 
service. Strict provisions were wri- 
ten in obliging employers to rel 
drafted workers at the end of 
training period. 

Another important accomplishn 
was Senate passage of the Nationa! 
Guard bill, authorizing the President 
to mobilize 360,000 Guardsmen anid 
Army*reservists for a year’s train 
and defense of ‘the Western Hemi 
phere. Under the bill, militiamen \ 
dependents were granted 20 days 
resign. 

In the House, meanwhile, the N: 
trality Act was amended to pe! 
American ships to carry refugee chil- 
dren from Britain to the United States, 
provided the ships were not convo; 
and were given assurances of safe c 
duct by the belligerent powers. 


Defense: Lindbergh Talk 


On the same day that General Jolin 
J. Pershing urged the United States | 


} 
t 





.help Great Britain (see page 5), ( 


onel Charles A. Lindbergh argued 4 
contrary viewpoint at a mass r 
staged in Chicago by the “Citizens ke: 
America Out of War Committee.” 
The rally, attended largely by s 
cere peace elements, was sprink!cd 
generously with members of the | 
Nazi German-American National <!- 
liance, who booed every mention 
Great Britain, and thunderously 
plauded the Colonel’s advice that °'0 
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ibe future we (the United States) may 
have to deal with a Europe dominated 
agreement be- 
;ween us could maintain civilization 
md peace throughout the world as far 


Germany ... An 


into the future as We can see.” 


But in many other quarters the Lone 
Eagle’s address, his third public state- 
ment on international affairs in re- 
ent months, stirred up an angry re- 
ction. Critics of the Colonel were 
quick to answer him with such points 
as these: 


e (1) His speech was marked by 
poor logic and inconsistency. Arguing 
that the United States should not par- 
ticipate in the “intrigues” of Europe, 
that “no outside influence could solve 
the problems of European nations or 
bring them lasting peace,” Lindbergh 
nevertheless urged that “If we desire 
keep America out of war, we must 
ke the lead in offering a plan 
> peace.” 
e (2) The speech showed a faulty 
knowledge~of history. “In the past,” 
Lindbergh declared, “‘we have dealt 
with a Europe dominated by England 

nd France,” and went on to imply 
hat it would make no difference to 
the United States to deal with a Ger- 
man-dominated Europe. This simply 

nored the fact that Britain and 
France never “dominated” Europe in 
the sense that Hitler does. The 
“domination” of the pre-Nazi era 
did not dictate what kind of govern- 
ment should rule sovereign states; it 
lid not “strong-arm” small nations, 

r force a certain brand of politics on 
iny country. Above all, it did not 
ittempt to use the economic resources 

f Europe as a weapon against the 
United States. 

@ (3) The speech poorly interpret- 
ed the meaning of the present war. 
Lindbergh called the war merely a 
quabble over the “division of terri- 

ry and wealth.” This interpreta- 
tion runs counter to Hitler’s own 
tatement that this is no ordinary 
war for territory, but a world revolu- 
ion, a reconstruction of world econ- 

my from which no nation can escape. 
lf it is merely a European squabble, 
ien why does Lindbergh still say 

e United States must “rearm fully”? 


but despite pro-and-con arguments 
States 
uld dicker with the dictators, the 
fense program drove steadily ahead 
developments 
licated that the drive was gather- 


ut whether the United 


st week, and these 


momentum: 


e Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 

innounced a speed-up program for 
To increase 
r production of Army munitions by 
er cent, the arsenals were ordered 
i six-day week with three shifts a 

necessitating the employment of 
1) additional skilled mechanics and 
it 16,000 semi-skilled workers and 


six Federal arsenals. 


rers, 
. 





Regretting that he could not as- 
the United States that it is safe 
| outside danger, Secretary of State 
rdell Hull last week warned that 
forces of conquest “are still mov- 
ig across the earth.” 
| urged, “each citizen must be ready 
( willing for real sacrifice of time 


In self-defense, 


and substance, and for hard personal 
service.” 

e The Federal-State Conference on 
Law Enforcement Problems of Nation- 
al Defense, in which the Federal gov- 
ernment and 45 states were repre- 
sented, convened in Washington to 
weld the states into a united front 
against Fifth Column activities. Help- 
ed by a letter of advice from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (see page 4), the Con- 
ference adopted such recommenda- 
tions as the following—which will be 
submitted to Congress, state Legisla- 
tures and administrative agencies: (1) 
formation of a Federal bureau of 
propaganda control; (2) use of Federal, 
state and local police, under the 
leadership of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, to prevent sabotage and 
espionage; (3) an educational cam- 
paign to rally public support for the 
defense program. 


—— —-—_.~=—§2 


Destroyers for Britain? 


Should the United States let Britain 
have 50 of its old World War destroy- 
ers to help stem the Nazi invasion? 

For weeks, this suggestion has been 
the subject of many a_ behind-the- 
scenes discussion. But last week it 
had emerged as an issue for full- 
blown national debate with all the 
stops out. 

The question of the destroyer trans- 
fer was brought to the fore by Gen. 
John J; Pershing, Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Force during the First World War. 
In a nation-wide broadcas}, he fer- 
vently advocated the transfer as per- 
haps the last measure “short of war” 
by which the United States could 
avoid war. 

Pershing reasoned in this way: Be- 
cause of the friendly British fleet, 


which controls the Atlantic, the United 
States for years has been secure with 





. . * 
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Enott in The Dallas, Texas, News 
One View of the Destroyer Question 











a one-ocean Navy, normally stationed 
in the Pacific. Now the British fleet is 
in danger of being sunk or captured 
by Nazi Germany, bent on world con- 
quest. Accordingly, the United States 
feels seriously menaced and Congress 
has authorized the construction of an- 
other fleet for the Atlantic and is con- 
sidering installation of a system of 
universal military training. 

If, then, this country feels menaced 
because of the possible loss of the 
British fleet, the only sane thing for it 
to do is to help preserve that fleet in 
any way it can. Since Britain has lost 
many of her destroyers, and sinca 
destroyers are particularly potent in 
narfow waters, such as the English 
Channel, the very best way to help 
would be to let the British have some 
of our old destroyers many of which 
are now idle—this could be done 
probably through sale to Canada. 
With this added strength Britain might 
hold off the Axis smashes and ulti- 
mately win the war through blockade, 
But even if Britain finally fell, the 
destroyers undoubtedly would pro- 
long British resistance for valuable 
months—months during which this 
nation could gain great headway in 
its preparedness program. 

However, opponents of this pro- 
posal were not few. Some, such as 
Senator David Walsh of Massachusetts, 
charged the transfer would be an “act 
of war.” Others asserted Britain was 
already doomed and therefore the 
transfer would be useless. And still 
others declared that the expanding 
U. S. Navy could not afford to give 
up any ships. 

How the matter would be settled 
was a matter of conjecture last week. 
But one fact was clear as President 
Roosevelt kept silent on the subject: 
if any destroyers were to be sent to 
Britain, Congress would have to pass 
special legislation authorizing the 
step. Under existing law, no U. S. 
war vessel can be turned over to a 
belligerent government under any cir- 
cumstances, . 





Politics: How Much Money? 


To re-elect President Roosevelt in 
1936, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee spent $5,651,000. To carry Maine 
and Vermont for Landon, the Repub- 
lican National Committee expended 
$8,893,000. These sums were topped 
by the lavish expenditures of state and 
local committees. 

Observers have been wondering, 
therefore, how the second Hatch- 
Dempsey Act will affect the 1940 Pres- 
idential campaign, Passed last month, 
the Act prohibits a national party com- 
mittee from spending more than three 
million dollars a year, or from accept- 
ing individual contributions of more 
than $5,000. 

Last week the observers mulled over 
a variety of conflicting evidence, Wen- 
dell Willkie, Republican Presidential 
nominee, flatly stated that his cam- 























































































































































paign expenditure would be kept be- 

low three million, perhaps as low as 
two and one-half million. But Henry 
P. Fletcher, general counsel of the 
Republican National Committee, out- 
lined a procedure permitting much 
larger expenditures. According to the 
Hatch Act, in Fletcher’s written opin- 
ion, there is no legal limit to cam- 
paign outlays, if the sums are spent by 
state and local committees rather than 
by national committees. Thus, while 
a national party committee could spend 
only $3,000,000, other groups, separate 
from it, might spend many millions 

. more, 

This interpretation was scathingly 
disputed next day by Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson, who warned that 
“no plan of this nature for avoiding 
the limitations of the Hatch Act is ac- 
cepted or approved by the Department 
of Justice.” But it was quickly noted 
that Jackson made no attempt to dis- 
prove the logic, or establish the il- 
legality, of Fletcher’s opinion, al- 
though he moved to have the Hatch 
Act fortified against possible evasions 
through loopholes in the law. 

Other political notes of the week 
included these: 

@ The most prominent Democrat to 
jump on the Willkie bandwagon was 
Dr. Stanley High, churchman and au- 
thor, who was once considered a New 
Deal spokesman, Another recruit to 
the Willkie camp was Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, the old-age pension leader 
who supported William Lemke in 1936. 
But Senator Carter Glass, though 
still opposed to third terms in gen; 
eral, announced that he would abide 
by the decision of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and vote for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, its nominee, 

@ Neither political party derived 
much comfort from the first nation- 
wide state-by-state Gallup Poll on the 
1940 Presidential election. The states 
split evenly, 24 for Willkie and 24 for 
Roosevelt. The President held a nar- 
row majority of the popular vote, but 
the Republican candidate picked up 
most of the electoral votes—38 more 
than the 266 necessary for victory. 
Six states, casting 42 electoral votes, 
were in the Willkie column by only a 
1 per cent margin, indicating that a 

ysmall shift could swing the election, 
and Gallup recalled that his early sur- 
veys in 1936 gave Landon a lead which 
was quickly lost. 

——».—_—_ 


Americana— 

Ball Game: To improve their men- 
tal and physical condition, patients at 
the Florida State Hospital for the In- 
sane organized a baseball team, and 
challenged the doctors, Final score of 
the first game: Patients, 19 runs; Doc- 
tors, 3. 


* * 


Collector: When Dr. John L. Latzo 
of Wilmington, Del., recently removed 
from the stomach of 18-year-old Rose 
Malgeri a half-dollar she had swallow- 
ed, he gave her two quarters and kept 
the 50-cent piece to add to his collec- 
tion of articles taken from throats 
and stomachs, 
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Nazi Delay, Italian Drive 

In Nazi military parlance, luftkrieg 
is Germany’s air war prelude to blitz- 
krieg—lightning war, Last week, as 
another seven days went by without 
Hitler’s threatened invasion of Eng- 
Jand, the British, in effect, staged a 
luftkrieg in reverse. 

Instead of waiting to succumb to 
Nazi invasion, Britain carried the air 
war to enemy territory. Day after day, 
night after night, according to official 
British communiques, the Royal Air 
Force gave the Nazis doses of their 
own medicine. All week R. A. F. bomb- 
ers ranged in wide offensives over 
Germany and German-occupied terri- 
tory, inflicting “widespread, constant 
and devastating damage.” Favorite 
targets of the R, A. F. were oil depots, 
perts, naval and air bases, lines of 


The London Herald 


Britain Still Waited as Bombs Fell 


communication and industrial seats in 
the Ruhr Valley. 

As Britain’s aircraft production was 
reported running “neck and neck” 
with Germany’s, more and more Brit- 
ish planes were put into the air to 
blast at likely springboards across the 
Channel from which any Nazi inva- 
sion attempt might be launched. Ar- 
thur Greenwood, Minister without 
Portfolio, told Commons that these 
incessant raids had undoubtedly seri- 
ously interfered with Hitler’s output 
and lines of communication. But 
Prime Minister Churchill, who took 
Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Air- 
craft Production, into his inner War 
Cabinet, warned Britons not to -be 
misled by any Axis propaganda about 
the invasion of England being post- 
poned. “The blitzkrieg is coming,” he 
told them, and cautioned against any 
let-down in vigilance. 

While the British hammered away 
with alleged “tremendous success” at 
vital German military centers, German 
bombings of Britain actually fell off 
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in intensity. But the lull jn Naz 
activity proved only temporary. 
the week drew to a close and Bri 
anxiously recalled Adolf Hitler’s 
that “in periods of quiet Ger: 
does not sleep,” the Nazis Jet lo 
new sea and air onslaught aga 
British shipping. When the k 
Air Force went to the rescue of | 
ding naval convoys the English C! 
nel saw the biggest air battle to . 
in the battle for England. Bri 
claimed 53 Nazi attackers shot cd: 
to 16 of her fighters. Germany cl: 
ed 12 convoyed ships sunk and 
British planes shot down to only t! 
Nazi planes lost. 

Meanwhile, Hitler’s Axis part 
Mussolini, was creating plenty of 
version in Africa, where Il Du 
legions got under way a major d: 
against British interests, doubtles 
be in conjunction with the Nazi 
tempt to invade England. Followi: 
series of air raid exchanges by Brit 
and Italians in the Mediterranean 


African war arena, Italian land forces 
launched a triple invasion of Eg) 


British Somaliland and Kenya Col: 
from points in Libya, Eritrea 

Ethiopia. London minimized the | 
cist African threat, but the Itali 


claimed initial successes,driving «: 


into British Somaliland, despite | 
120 degrees in the shade. Main Ita 
objective was to wrest Egypt and 
vital Suez Canal from Britain. 

Mee aR a 


. . . Russia’s Policy 


Last week the seventh session of | 


all-powerful Supreme Soviet (Rus: 


Parliament) met in the great mar!) 


columned hall of St. Andrew’s, <« 


the Kremlin throne room of the Rus- 


sian Czars. Purpose of the mee! 


was to ratify Russia’s annexation 0! 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovin: 
ceded to the Soviet Union by Rumania, 
and to formalize the incorporation 
into Russia of Lithuania, Latvia and 


Estonia as new Soviet republics. 


Before the 1,200 deputies got aroun 
howeve! 
Premier and Foreign Commissar V}\ 

cheslaff M. Molotoff used the crow «: 


to this routine business, 


meeting as a sounding-board for « 
of his periodic reviews of Soviet 


lations with the rest of the world. 
Though it was Molotoff’s first forma! 
statement on Soviet foreign poli 

since March, it contained no surpris¢:s. 


Events of the last four months 


cluding France’s collapse, the Premicr 


declared, “have not caused a cha 
in the foreign policy of the S 
Union; Russia intends to remain |! 
tral” but will continue in a stat: 
mobilized preparedness so that 
tricks by our foreign enemies 
catch us unawares.” 

Nowhere in Molotoff’s speech c: 
support be found for the view 


Russia and Germany are about to s))!'! 
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over their conflicting ambitions in the 
Balkans. Instead, the Russian Premier 
went out of~his way to assert “the 
basis of German-Soviet relations for 
hoth countries is good” and that Rus- 
sia’s pact with Hitler had “assured 
Germany of a calm feeling of security” 
against any hostile attack from the 
| ist. 

Biggest change in Soviet foreign pol- 
icv, the Premier indicated, would be 
toward Italy: “Relations with Italy 
are full of possibilities. After con- 
sultations, it is possible to achieve mu- 
tual understanding with Rome.” He 
also hinted at possible rapproche- 
ment with Japan. 

\fter this Axis warm-up, Molotoff 
had little good to say for relations 
with Britain and the United States, 
predicting instead that Europe’s “im- 
perialist war” would soon spread to 
the Western Hemisphere, with the 
United States aiding Britain against 
Germany and Italy. But perhaps his 
most dire warning went to Finland. 
Future relations with Finland, he said, 
would “depend on Finland herself.” 
This warning came as the Soviet press 
was filled with allegations that Fin- 
nish police had been beating pro- 
Russian workers in Helsinki and other 
Finnish cities. Some observers be- 
lieved Russia was seeking an excuse 
to take over all Finland, just as she 
had done with most of the other terri 
tories lost in the First World War. 





... Frenchmen on Trial 


The historic courthouse at Riom, an 
unpretentious little market town at 
the foot of the Auvergne Mountains, 
has figured in every French revolu- 
tion. Last week it seemed destined to 
play a grisly role in the new Nazi- 
dominated revolution that is sweeping 
away the Third French Republic. 

For on August 8, at Riom court- 
house, some of the best-known men 
in France were placed on trial—per- 
haps for their lives—on the charge of 
having led an unprepared, France into 
a disastrous war. To be tried by the 
newly constituted Supreme Court of 
Justice were such one-time leaders as 
former Allied Commander-in-Chief 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin, and former 
Premiers Edouard Daladier, Leon 
Blum and Paul Reynaud. 

hough most of the civilized world 

msidered the accused men no more 
guilty than the French nation as a 

iole, reports indicated that the Pe- 
tain regime might send them to the 
llotine—primarily to please the 
German overlords who still occupied 
)-thirds of France. By weeding out 
most prominent anti-Nazis, and 
fering them as sacrifice, the govern- 
ent at Vichy, it was said, apparently 
hoped to win food concessions from 
Germany. But the Nazi press warned 
that it would take more than the sev- 
ed heads of former French leaders 
» induce Germany to feed France. 
Nevertheless the purge went for- 
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International 


Molotoff Predicted War for the U. S. 


ward. General Charles de Gaulle, who 
commands the French forces still at 
war with Germany, was sentenced by 
a French military tribunal to death 
and the loss of his property. In Lon- 
don, de Gaulle cracked back: “I shall 
have a settlement of accounts with the 
men of Vichy after the British vic- 
tory.” 

Meanwhile, faced with food short- 
age (see page 3) and the possibility of 
epidemic, the semi-totalitarian gov- 
ernment struggled to reorganize its 
tangled finances, Millions of refugees 
awaited repatriation, millions of un- 
employed waited for food and jobs. 
“People expect miracles,” one of the 
government. financiers said wearily 
last week, “but we are not miracle 
men. We are more like acrobats per- 
forming in an empty circus.” 





... Japan: Two Unfriendly 


In recent years Japan has talked of 
setting up “a new order for East Asia” 
—meaning a Japanese - dominated 
Manchukuo and China. While that 
goal has not yet been reached, Japaa 
has now broadened her aims to in- 
clude “a new order for Greater East 
Asia.” 

In its long-awaited statement of 
policy, the new government headed by 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
last week announced plans for a new 
Japanese state, based on a sweeping 
totalitarianism at home and dedicated 
to an independent foreign policy 
which would extend Japan’s domina- 
tion southward over French Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. As 
explained by Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka, Japan’s ultimate aim “is es- 
tablishment of a stabilizing force for 
a self-sufficiency embracing not only 
Japan, Manchukuo and China, but also 
Indo-China and the East Indies.” 

Even while the government was 
proclaiming this new policy, Tokyo 
was making “important representa- 
tions” to the Governor General of 


French Indo-China, and it was later 
revealed that the new demands were 
for the right to establish naval and 
military bases there, Neutral observ- 
ers, meanwhile, declared Japan al- 
ready had virtually full military con- 
trol over Indo-China. 

With Indo-China apparently in the 
bag, Tokyo took preliminary steps to- 
ward bringing the East Indies under 
her control by the selection of Gen. 
Kuniaki Koiso to head a Japanese mis- 
sion to the Dutch possessions. Long 
known as an advocate of Japanese ex- 
pansion to the south, Koiso promptly 
declared: “The East Indies as a col- 
ony (of The Netherlands) has long 
been oppressed and exploited. . . We 
cannot tolerate such a condition . . 
although friction may develop with 
the United States over the rich rubber 
and tin of the Indies.” 

In carrying out this new policy, 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka said, Japan 
would make all the friends it can, 
“but some countries can become our 
friends while others seem hopeless.” 
One country Japan had apparently de- 
cided she did not need as a friend 
was Britain. Anglo-Japanese bitter- 
ness mounted as Britain retaliated for 
the recent arrests of prominent Brit- 
ons in Japan (PATHFINDER, Aug, 10) 
by arresting prominent Japanese in 
Britain. As the week neared an end 
diplomats in London and Tokyo were 
working feverishly to prevent a com- 
plete break in diplomatic relations. 

Another country marked by. Tokyo 
as unfriendly was the United States. 
The already troubled Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations were not improved any 
by the recent U. S. ban on the export 
of aviation gasoline outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Last week they re- 
ceived another jolt when a Japanese 
Admiralty spokesman interpreted the 
ban as directed against Japan, whose 
ambassador to the U. S, formally pro- 
tested in Washington. 

War Sidelights— 

@ Three Scottish highlanders, cap- 
tured by the Germans near Abbeville, 
France, obtained their release by an- 
swering all questions in Gaelic, Con- 
vinced that their strange language was 
Russian, the Germans let them go. 


e New terms have crept into the 
English language as a result of the 
war. Britishers who ignore air raid 
warnings and remain in the streets to 
watch the air fights are called “goof- 
ers.” taiding planes are described 
as “strangers,” and the mines they 
drop are referred to ds “Chinese 
dragons.” 


© To convince the outside world 
that Frenchmen are really pro-Nazi, 
the German army reportedly convenes 
large crowds of Parisians and orders 
all those who do not speak German to 
raise their hands. In that position 
they are photographed, their arms 
seemingly raised in the Hitler salute. 




















































































































































BUSINESS, FARM 





Air Mail Advance 


A little over a year ago a group of 
air-mail enthusiasts began a novekex- 
periment. Serving 59 small communi- 
ties in Delaware, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, fliers picked up 
and delivered air mail on a non-stop 
basis. In these towns which for lack 
of airports had never known direct 
air mail service before, some 22,000 
pick-up and delivery operations were 
performed without serious aceident. 

Finally impressed, the Post Office 
Department asked Congress to author- 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
license commercial non-stop air mail 
services under Post Office super- 
vision. With the request enacted into 
law, the experimental group last week 
had become a full-fledged company— 
All-American Aviation, Inc. 

Headed by Richard du Pont of Wil- 
mington, Del., the company was au- 
thorized to. operate five routes radiat- 
ing from Pittsburgh, Pa., with ter- 
minals at Jamestown, N. Y., Williams- 
port, Pa., Philadelphia, and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., the latter serving as the 
terminal for two separate routes. All 
told,*the service embraces 85 cities 
and towns, and may be extended when 
additional communities provide the 
necessary mechanical devices, 

These devices are inexpensive and 
simple to operate—not unlike the old 
hanging-bag-and-hook apparatus used 
to pick up mail at railroad stations. 
The ground equipment is two steel 
poles 36 feet high and 60 feet apart. 
The mail bag to be picked up is fas- 
tened to a line which connects the two 
poles. The pick-up plane is equipped 
with a steel cable, with a grapple at 
the lower end. 

Guiding the plane so that the cable 
comes in contact with the mail-bag 
line, the pilot is able to pick up the 


WHEAT SUPPLY FOR 
EXPORT AND CARRY- 
OVER ABOUT SAME 
aS YEAR AGO. 


SLIGHTLY SMALLER 
CATTLE SLAUGHTER 

AT HIGHER PRICES 

AST HALF OF 1940 ( ) 
COMPARED WITH > 4 
SAME PERIOD 
OF 1939. FEEO GRAINS 
MORE THAN 
AMPLE UNLESS 
AUGUST WEATHER 
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FACED BY GLOOMY 
EXPORT PROSPECTS, 
COTTON GROWERS LOOK 
TO DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


TRUCK CROP SUPPLIES 
PLENTIFUL, 
POTATOES ONE-FOURTH LARGER. 








outgoing bag. At the same time, the 
delivery bag is released on a hemp 
line which dangles behind the plane. 
Pick-ups of 70-pound loads are feas- 
ible at speeds of 100 miles per hour. 
With special lighting equipment, pick- 
ups may be made successfully at night. 

To the pioneers in All-American 
Aviation, Inc., the future of non-stop 
air mail service is almost limitless. 
Conventional direct air mail is avail- 
able to only 210 of the 4,000 U. S. 
cities with populations of more than 
5,000. But an expanded non-stop air 
mail system might link all of these 
cities in one great network, perhaps 
taking in thousands of towns with 
less than 5,000 population. 





Agriculture in August 

In its August review of the farm 
situation, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics last week painted a gloomy picture 
of .dwindling export markets, but 
noted at the same time a possible sil- 
ver lining in improved home-demand 
for farm products. Chief among the 
Bureau’s points were these: 


e Income: For the first half of 
1940, farm income from marketings 
was up—about 296 million dollars 
more than for the first half of last 
year. 

@ Markets: European’ markets, 
which usually take up one-third of 
the total U. S. farm products, are 
closed. For the duration of the war, 
no improvement is indicated. 

@ Cotton: Prospects for cotton ex- 
ports are particularly dismal, but 
cotton growers may be somewhat con- 
soled by the increase in home con- 
sumption. Contrary to previous ex- 
pectations, domestic mill needs have 
expanded sharply. During the cur- 
rent marketing year they will ap- 
proximate 7,750,000 bales, against last 
year’s total of 6,858,000 bales. 


MILK PRODUCTION, PASTURES, 
PRICES, EXPORTS BETTER 


THAN LAST YEAR ONE-THIRD OF 


U.S. FARM EXPORT 
MARKETS CLOSED 
GY BLOCKADE. 
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MODERATE INCREASE 
EXPECTED IN CIGAR, 
CIGARETTE CONSUMP- 
TION. TOBACCO EXPORT 
SITUATION UNFAVORABLE 


SMALLER HOS 
SLAUGHTER, 
HIGHER AVERAGE 
PRICES, EXPECTED 
ef >= MARKETING 


SOME FURTHER 
IMPROVEMENT [nt 
CONSUMER DEMAND 


FOR Fah PRODUCTS 
i PROSPECT 


MARKET SUPPLY OF 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


U. S. Farm Map for August: The General Export Outlook Remains Gloomy 





A MERICA’S feminine clothing 
dustry has been conservativ« 
valued at 3% billion dollars 
@ Last year 87 million bushels 
soybeans were harvested in t 
United States—a record figure 
e At the turn of the century abo: 
30 million pounds of lobster w 
caught annually off the New En 
land states, but now the yea 
catch is down to about 11 milli 
pounds, valued at $2,500,000 
@ Texas has more farms than a: 
other state in the Union—495,000 « 
them ...@ When Grand Coulk 
Dam is completed, it will have use: 
12 million barrels of cement, 77 mi! 
lion pounds of reinforcing steel an. 
100 million board feet of timb« 
. © The United States may | 
no longer wild but it remains defi 
nitely woolly. This year, accordin 
to current estimates, it will shear : 
total of more than 48 million shee; 
for about 388% million pounds oi 
wool, an all-time high for the nation 


@ Wheat: The wheat supply for t! 
current marketing year will equal la 
year’s supply of one billion bushe! 
Though world wheat supplies a: 
less, exportable wheat in surplus- 
producing countries is still twice 
much as normal exports. 

@ Eggs: Output for the rest of th: 
year is expected to be less than it wa 
in the same period last year, due t 
a decrease of layers on farms. 

@ Milk: A relatively high produc 
tion is anticipated during the lat 
summer and early fall—barring ver 
unfavorable weather. 

@ Fruit: Though the supply will ! 
smaller than last year’s, the declii 
of export markets indicates that fre 
fruit available for home consumptio: 
will be greater. 
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Briefs 


q The National Association of H 


PATHFINDER 
Random Statistics—— 





iery Manufacturers reports that U. S 


hosiery mills consumed 15 per c: 
less raw silk in the first six months 
this year than in the similar pe: 
last year. It was believed the int 
duction of nylon—the synthetic—\ 
a major cause of the decline. 


@ During the first half of 1940, t! 
Federal Security 
veals, 1,500,000 persons were placed 
private industry through public « 
ployment offices in various sections 
the nation—a rise of 28 per cent « 
the corresponding period last y: 


q In the first half of this year, « 
ports of U. S, chemicals and rela! 
products were 55 per cent great: 
than in the same period last year, ‘1 
Commerce Department believes 
war disruption of German chemi 
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Administration re- 
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exports is largely responsible for th 


U. S. gain. 


@ Since the United States recos- 
nized the Soviet Union in 1933, U. 5 


exports to Russia have incre: 
seven-fold, the Commerce Departm: 
announces, In 1933, this country s 
$8,997,000 worth of goods to the S 
iets, while in 1938—the peak yea 
sales totaled $69,691,000. 
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RELIGION 


“Llands Across the Sea” 


is a well-known fact that the 
\erican people—in keeping with the 
ept that it is more blessed to give 
to receive—have donated large 
is of money to relieve suffering in 
eign lands. But not so well known 
ow great this giving has been. 
ist week, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce put the figures on the table. 
, study of the remittances to foreign 
tries by U. S. institutions between 


1919-39 revealed that during that 
od a total of $1,270,000,000 had 


been released, 

L. S. church-goers particularly were 
pleased to learn that of this huge sum 
a large proportion had come from 

eir religious institutions. During the 
)-vear period, Protestant bodies sent 
<599,800,000, Jews $149,000,000, and 
Catholies $89,600,000. Non-sectarian 

encies including the Red Cross and 
the post-war Hoover relief agency, 
tributed a total of $431,400,000. 

Last year, U. S. religious and char- 
table contributions to foreign lands 
came to approximately $43,000,000— 
the highest for any year since 1931. 
Of this outlay, $16,000,000 came from 
Protestant churches, $13,900,000 from 


ish churches, $2,400,000 from 
Catholics and $10,700,000 from non- 


tarian bodies. 

fo August Maffry of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
ho made the study of the “hands 

oss the sea” contributions, destin- 

on of the funds was interesting. 
The bulk of Protestant remittances, 

found, went to Asiatic countries, 

th substantial amounts also’ being 

nneled into missionary work in 

tin America and Africa. About two- 
thirds of Catholic contributions were 
sent to Europe, with virtually all of 
the remainder going to Asia, princi- 
pally China. The Jewish gifts were 
split about 50-50 between central Eur- 

and Palestine. 
patie oi oe A 


Briefs 


© Youths under 25 years of age are 
till the nation’s chief lawbreakers, 
ording to a Federal Bureau of In- 
tigation report on U. S. crinie dur- 
the first six months of 1940. Out 
every three persons arrested for 
bery, one was under 21; one of 
ry two who had committed bur- 
y was still a minor; and more than 
{ of all auto thefts were committed 
uveniles. 
ested than any other age group. 


€ The Rev. Otis R. Rice, rector of 
‘St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
tends most modern funerals are 
can” because they emphasize mat- 
“pertaining to the corpse,” “over- 
ulate emotion,” and wear out the 
rners “by long services and 
ts.” “More emphasis,” he declares, 

ld be put “on survival of the soul 
concern for the body that is left.” 


More 19-year-olds were | 




































































Joe! I'VE TOLO YOU A DOZEN 
TIMES NOT TO LET THOSE PESKY 
A KIDS USE THE SWIMMING HOLE! 
> IVE A GOOD MIND TO TELL YOU 
TO PACK UP AND GET... 


Hey, you! cer our ) 
OF THERE...AND GET 
OUT Quick! 


AW, GIVE ‘EM A REAL S$ 
HAVE ‘EM A TED 
AND VE A 
GOOD MIND TO TELL 
YOU SOMETHING, 
TOO, DAD... 


THE INSOLENT LITTLE 

SNiP/ DONT TAKE 

ANY OF HIS BACK- 
TALK / 


DAD, KNOW WHAT'S WRONG! THE 
TOLD YOU-ITS COFFEE-NERVES 

THAT'S CAUSING YOUR SLEEPLESSNESS 

AND MAKING YOU SO NERVOUS. pee 


I HATE TO GAY THIS, DAD, 
BUT YOU'RE GETTING 
A REPUTATION AS SOUR 
AS YOUR DISPOSITION, EVEN 
MOTHER SAYS YOU'RE 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE! 


Pre 





ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children— 
should never drink it. 


So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think ' 
coffee-nerves may be responsible— 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 
fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 


a GEE, JOE - 


* 


YOUR DADS A 
SWELL GUY 
LATELY! WHAT 
HAPPENED? 
HE USED TO 
DRIVE US 
OFF/ 


LOOK 
CUT BELOW 
— HERE 
COMES A 
BIG SPLASH! 


SINCE CAD SWITCHED 
FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM 
HE’S A DIFFERENT MAN/ 
NO SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
ANY MORE! LOOK---- 
HES HAVING A 
GREAT Time! 


or stimulant of any kind. 


And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 


So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then—even in two short : 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- | 
ier... see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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* ANSWER IS— 


Which state in the Union has the longest 
seacoast? 

e Florida. You can travel 2,276 
miles along Florida’s shores. New 
Hampshire has the shortest seacoast— 
only 14 miles. 





New York is the most populous city in 
the United States. How do other “big- 
gest” cities rank? 


@ As released recently by the U. S. 
Census Bureau, preliminary figures of 
the 1940 census show the following to 
be the 25 “biggest” cities in point of 


population—note ,how some have 
changed rank since 1930: 

1940 1930 

Popu- Popu- 1940 1930 

City lation lation Rank Rank 

New York ....... 7,380,259 6,930,446 1 1 
Gateage pekinese 3,384,556 3,376,438 2 2 
Philadelphia ..... 1,935,086 1,950,961 3 3 
DE, 2sc<eedtioe 1,618,549 1,568,662 4 4 
Los Angeles 1,496,792 1,238,048 5 5 
Cleveland ..... ° 878,385 900,429 6 6 
Baltimore ow 853,144 804,874 7 8 
i MD .occccess 813,748 821,960 8 7 
Boston ...... ‘on 769,520 781,188 9 9 
Pittsburgh ...... 665,384 669,817 10 10 
Washington y 663,153 486,869 11 14 
San Francisco 629 553 634,394 12 1l 
Milwaukee 589,558 578,249 13 12 
SE occeeseses 675,150 573,076 14 13 
New Orleans 492,282 458,762 16 16 
Minneapolis 489,976 464,351 16 15 
Cincinnati ane 452,852 451,160 17 17 
ass 428,236 442.337 18 18 
Kansas City ..... 400,175 399.746 19 19 
Indianapolis ..... 386,170 364,161 20 21 
Fe 386,150 292,352 21 26 
PEED. ssvccccces 366,847 365,583 22 20 
meocmester 8 ....... 324,694 328,132 23 22 
Louisville ....... 318,713 307.745 24 24 
PEE scoccccees 318,415 287,861 25 29 

* - oe 


The United States Treasury now holds 
more than 20 billion dollars of gold, over 
80 per cent of the world’s monetary gold 
stocks. Can the Government spend this 
gold? 


@ No. The greater part of the Treas- 
ury gold, more than 17 billion dollars 
worth, is pledged as security against 
an equal amount of gold certificates 
and credits held by the 12 central Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The gold certifi- 
cates are really receipts for gold on 
deposit with the Treasury. Under the 
law this pledged gold cannot be spent 
by the Treasury or used for any other 
purpose. Thus less than three billion 
dollars worth—that which has not 
been pledged—is at the disposition of 
the Government. This unpledged gold, 
incidentally, includes the stabilization 
fund which represents a part of the 
profit the Treasury realized when the 
dollar was re-valued in January, 1934. 


* * * 


Into how many geographical areas does 
the Army. divide the United States? 


e Nine corps areas. These are: 
First, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. Second, New Jersey, 
Delaware and New York. Third, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 


the District of Columbia. Fourth, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Fifth, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Sixth, Ullinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
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International 


Strauss: Shaving Unconstitutional? (col. 3) 


sin. Seventh, Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Eighth, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Ninth, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada and California. 


What is the proper method of disposing 
of an American Flag after it is worn out 
and no longer fit for display? 


e Custom decrees that it should be 
burnt, or destroyed privately in some 
other way. To cast it among trash is 
considered a desecration, and is pun- 
ishable by fine in many communities. 
Though their disposal is not governed 
by Federal law, the U. S. Government 
burns its worn-out flags. 


7 * * 


If Virginia is the “mother of Presidents,” 
what church might be called the “church 
of Presidents’’? 


e The Episcopal Church might be 
called the “church of Presidents” be- 
cause more Chief Executives of the 
United States have belonged to that 
denomination than any other. Nine 
Presidents have been Episcopalians— 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, William 
Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Six Presidents have been Presbyteri- 
ans—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 
land, Benjamin Harrison, and Wilson. 
Johnson, Grant and McKinley were 
Methodists. Though Hayes attended 
the Methodist Church, he never join- 
ed it. John Adams, John ‘Quincy 
Adams, Fillmore and Taft were Uni- 
tarians; Van Buren and Theodore 
Roosevelt were members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Harding was a 
Baptist, Coolidge a Congregationalist, 
Garfield a member of the Disciples 
Church. Former President Hoover is 
a Quaker. Jefferson and Lincoln did 
not claim membership in any denomi- 
nation. Should Wendell Willkie be 
elected in November, one more Episco- 
palian would be added to the list. 





PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


Dropping 38 times in a single (a, 
from a flying airplane, GEORGE 
WALTZ of Chicago last week clair) 
the world’s record for one day’s pary. 
chute jumps. 
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Soon after Labor Day, FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., will become 4 
law clerk in the office of Gare, & 
Garey, New York attorneys. Eugen 
Garey, the firm’s head, is an ant 
Roosevelt Democrat who thinks t!y 
President will be defeated next \o 
vember. 

The wiry black beard of HARRY 
STRAUSS, held for trial as one of tly 
leaders of the notorious Brook\|, 
N. Y., murder syndicate, has becoe 
entangled in moot points of law. Th: 
former gangland fashion plate, who 
has refused to shave since June 1, last 
week clung to his whiskers as a con- 
stitutional right. On the ground that 
Strauss was wearing the beard to con 
fuse State’s witnesses and make it in 
possible for them to identify him, the 
District Attorney’s office sought pe: 
mission to shave it. Suggesting that if 
Strauss were a nudist, the court woul: 
have power to direct that he be 
clothed for his trial, Judge Franklin 
Taylor admitted nevertheless that a 
question of constitutional rights might 
be involved in forcibly removing a 
beard. At wit’s end he directed law- 
yers for both sides to submit briefs 
citing any relevant precedent. 


. * . 


In Washington, film actress LUISE 
RAINER requested the State Depart- 
ment to help her father—65-year-old 
Heinrich Rainer—get into this coun- 
try. A citizen of Lichtenstein, Rainer 
was recently released from a German 
prison camp after being captured in 
Brussels, Belgium, where he was 3 
merchant. He now is at Marseilles, 
France. 

s ee 

For publicly urging Canadians to 
resist national conscription, CAMIL- 
LIEN HOUDE, mayor of Montreal and 
leader of a large group of French Can- 
adians, was put in an internment 
camp, probably for the duration 0! 
the war. 


* * 7 


In the British House of Commons, 
two English entertainers were criti: 
ized for leaving the country. Angr) 
M. P.’s wanted to know why th 
singing comedienne, GRACIE FIELDS 
and her film-producing husband, It 
ian-born MONTY BANKS, were p: 
mitted to depart with $112,000 las! 
September. They also wanted to know 
what actor-producer NOEL COWAR) 
was doing in the United States. De- 
spite the defense of his activities her 
a demand was issued for Coward’ 
recall because he does not “appea! | 
democracy in America and does no! 
represent democracy” in Britain. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Suicide Statistics 


since 1920, more than 306,000 per- 
s have killed themselves in the 
ted States, and the latest available 
, indicate that the Far West is cur- 
tly the most suicidal part of the 
ad, 

Such were some of the grim figures 
ng studied last week by both psy- 
trists and sociologists in an ef- 
t to throw more light on the ques- 

of why people destroy them- 

es. Drawn up by the Division of 

Vital Statistics of the U. S. Bureau of 

Census, the figures covered the period 
n 1920 to 1938 





e Contrary to widespread belief, 
termites do not migrate from _ the 
tropics and the Southern states to the 
Northern states, nor are they trans- 
ported from one place to another in 
lumber or timbers. Termites are found 
throughout the world and are natives 
of practically all localities between 
latitudes 50 degrees North and 50 de- 
grees South, 

® More than 50 types of termites are 
known to exist in this country. Three 
of these—the damp-wood, dry-wood, 
and subterranean’ termites — attack 
wood, feed on the cellulose found in 
wood. And of the three, the subter- 
ranean type is by 


| revealed these 


ce 


-——Science Facts 


e Prom 1920 to HE Better Vision Institute re- 
1938-—Jast vear for ports that about five out of 
pace tiie every 100 American public school 


hich a complete 
is available 
of 300,- 
‘80 persons killed 


ount 


total 


hemselves. 


children who are not now wearing 
glasses have eye defects that need 
correction ...@® Some earthquakes 
are said to begin as deep as 450 
miles below ground before they rock 
the surface ...@ In the First World 


e There were L y , 

082 U. S.. sui- War, 110,000 inventions were called 

des jn 1938, more to the attenfion of the U. 5. Naval 
’ Consulting Board headed by Thomas 

in double the A. Edison. Of these 109,890 were 


nber for 1920. 
he 1938 rate, rep- 
enting 15.2 sui- 


immediately discarded as worthless. 
Of the 110 given further study, only 
one was adopted—a device for test- 


les per 100,000 ing aviation pilots ...e The mi- 
pulation. was gratory waterfowl population in the 
highest na- United States has more than doubled 


nally since 1932, 
en the total hit 
all-time high of 


during the last five years, now total- 
ing an estimated 65 million ... 
@ The infant mortality rate in 1939 
was the lowest in the nation’s his- 


far the most de- 
structive to wood- 
framed buildings. 
They colonize 
under the ground 
where it is moist 
and send out the 
“worker” termites 
to get food sup- 
plies from nearby 
wood, which often 
turns out to be in 
houses. 

e The increase 
in house damage 
by termites in re- 


cent years’. has 
been largely due 
to the fact that 
forest areas—nat- 


ural termite habi- 
tat — are being 


2 per 100,000. 
® Regionally, 
Pacific Coast 
tes have the 
hest suicide 
tes. Thus, as against the national 
erage of 152, California in 1938 had 
) suicides per 100,000 population, 
shington 26.8, and Oregon 21.5. By 
the lowest regional rates are in 
Southern states. 
¢ In actual number, New York led 
other states in 1938, with a total 
2.248 suicides. California was sec- 
1, with 1,874; Pennsylvania third, 
th 1,397; Ohio fourth, with 1,274; 
IHinois fifth, with 1,271. Nevada 
the least number—only 36—but 
portionately Nevada in 1938 was 
most suicidal state in the Union, 
h a rate of 35.6 per 100,000 popula- 
The least suicidal was South 
olina, with a rate of 6.7. 


FHA on Termites 


/ecause wood-eating termites jnflict 
stimated yearly damage of $40,000,- 
n U. S. houses, their activities and 
acteristics are of great interest to 
rican home owners. To satisfy 
interest and to suggest methods of 
batting the ravages of the insect, 
Federal Housing Administration 
week issued a circular disclosing 
termite facts as these: 


tory, the rate 





being 
per every 1,000 live births, as against 
51 in 1938 and 54.4 in 1937. 





cleared for agri- 
cultural and other 
purposes, Their 
normal stamping 
grounds disap- 
pearing, termites have been turning to 
wooden houses for shelter and feed. 
To protect wooden houses from 
termites, the FHA recommended: (1) 
careful use of wood in buildings; (2) 
careful construction of masonry and 
concrete; (3) erection of a mechanical 
barrier so that the termites ‘cannot 
pass from soil to wood; (4) chemical 
treatment of the wood so that it will be 
toxic or distasteful to the insects. 


eight deaths 


oe 


Capsules 

€ British physicians have success- 
fully used a new synthetic drug— 
cardiazol—to cure a case of amnesia 
(loss of memory). Like metrazol, a 
different form of synthetic camphor 
used in curing some cases of split per- 
sonality, cardiazol gives the brain and 
spinal cord a more or less severe shock. 


@ An air-conditioned bed has been 
invented by Dr. F. K. Kirsten, aero- 


nautical engineer of Seattle, Wash. 
Hot or cold air can be sent flow- 


ing around the sleeper simply by turn- 
ing a knob at the head of the bed. 
Thus, he can be warmed in winter 
and cooled in summer, 
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Kind of Relief 


FAST RELIEF! 


YES! Because Alka-Seltzer 
is in complete solution when‘ 
you drink it—ready to go 
right to work AT ONCE. 


EFFECTIVE RELIEF 
OF COURSE !—because of 
Alka-Seltzer’s 2-way action 


1. ALKALIZING (for Stomach 


Upsets), and 2. ANALGESIC 
(for Aches and Pains) 


Makes you fool better Fast / 


FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 


You can NOW try ALKA-SELTZER 
FREE of charge. Merely mail the cou- 
pon below anda FREE Sample Supply 


- the pa 


ckhage. 


will be sent you. Better Mail it TODAY. 


At ALL DRUG STORES 
by the glass and by 
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Alka-Seltzer Offers 


—and when YOU need relief, YOU 
want it to be fast and effective, too 
—just the kind of relief Alka- 
Seltzer offers for Headaches, Dis- 
tress of Colds, Muscular Pains and 
Fatigue and also in Acid Indiges- 
tion, and those other common 
stomach upsets where the imme- 
diate cause of the distress is excess 
stomach acidity. 










Mail this COUPON or POSTAL CARD 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. C-7, Elkhart, ind. 
Send FREE Trial Sample of Alka-Seltzer. 


Name___ 





Address___ 
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EDITORIAL 





Not So Simple 


, commenting on Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh’s recent Chicago 
speech. (see page 4), Senator Pepper 
of Florida stupidly asserted that the 
Colonel was a Fifth Columnist. No 
brief can be held for such a vicious 
charge. Whether his views are right 
or wrong, the Lone Eagle is unques- 
tionably a patriot, and his motives 
cannot be impugned on that score. 

PATHFINDER happens to think that 
the Colonel is wrong, but while thor- 
oughly deploring his interpretation of 
the current war, it respects his sin- 
cerity. Thus, in the belief that dis- 
agreement can exist among men with- 
out mean and hot-headed name-calling, 
PATHFINDER emphatically declares 
that it is opposed to Lindbergh’s views. 
We believe he is making a grave mis- 
take when he implies that by appease- 
ment the United States will be able to 
get along very nicely if and when Ger- 
many dominates all Europe. We be- 
lieve he is altogether in error whén 
he calls the present conflict just an- 
other struggle for territory. In our 
opinion, the issue is not so simple as 
that; in our opinion, the Nazi drive 
has all the earmarks of a titanic world 
revolution definitely threatening our 
own American democracy. In short, 
we are in general agreement with the 
arguments listed against Lindbergh’s 
stand in our story on page 4. 

As for appeasement, we believe it 
can be said that no democracy can 
appease a thing so terrible as totali- 
tarian revolution—all a democracy 
can do is either to stop it or be de- 
voured by it. Are examples neces- 
sary? Let part of the roll be called— 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
mrance ... e 

And next Britain? And after Brit- 
ain, what? We call upon Colonel 
Lindbergh, and upon others who agree 
with him, to read Mein Kampf and to 
Study more closely the history of the 
world in the last ten years. 


g 
Plain As Day 


EACE-TIME conscription js not a 
pleasant thing to have in the 
United States. Even its strongest sup- 
porters understand that, but this is an 
ugly age for both men and nations, 
and steps we would not dream of tak- 
ing as recently as ten years ago, we 
must most certainly take now. 
The world is in an appalling state, 
with no country safe from the onrush 


of aggression. Billions and billions of 





es 


: Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 


Our Defense Structure Needs It 


dollars are being spent to wage war 
and to prepare for war. Here in 
America, a great defense program has 
been launched to build up the Army, 
the Navy and the air force. This has 
been dane because all thinking citi- 
zens realize that the United States is 
not immune, that the American way of 
life is in very real danger, and that 
democracy ew this side of the water 
cannot expect to live unless it is 
fully prepared to repel the forces 
that menace jt. 

And because the United States is 
thus preparing, the logic of the situa- 
lion seems inescapable. The logic is 
this: for every new war machine we 
build, we must have men to man and 
service it. What good are 50,000 
planes, if there are not at least 50,000 
pilots to fly them and thousands of 
others to keep them in condition? 
What good are plans for huge fleets 
of tanks, if there are no drivers and 
mechanics for them? What good is 
a two-ocean Navy, if there is only a 
one-ocean force of sailors? What 
good is any land, sea or air armament, 
if there are no trained hands to make 
use of them? 

It is as plain as day. -The United 
States cannot build a real defense 
structure without the necessary corner- 
stone of manpower, and the corner- 
stone cannot be had simply by asking 
for it on a volunteer basis. Past ex- 
perience has shown that, and there is 
not a clear-eyed expert who argues 
contrary-wise. The unvarnished fact 
is that our preparedness program will 
not be complete until compulsory mili- 
tary training is in effect. It takes time 
to build ships, planes and guns, and it 
takes time to teach men how to use 





PATHFINDER 


them. And it is just common sense {, 
say that the building and teaching 
should be done simultaneously. {) 
this era of lightning war, the | 
wait-and-see theory is about as wp. 
to-date as the bow and arrow. Hoy 
can anybody think otherwise? A{ 
time of total threat, no nation cay »f. 
ford delay, no nation can afford an 
thing but total and immediate defeise. 
The half-armed are no match for | 
whole-armed; the tortoise is no match 
for the hare. 


q 
A Sensible View 


T THE moment much is being said 

and written about the proposa! | 
send 50 of our Navy’s destroyers to 
Britain to help hold off the expected 
Nazi drive across the English Channe|! 
Most of the comment so far has been 
made by people who are in a poor 
position to pass judgment on just 
what should be done. Significantly, 
neither President Roosevelt nor 
high Naval authority has expressed 
himself, although General Pershinsg’s 
views (see page 5) have received Sec- 
retary Hull’s endorsement. 

Under the circumstances, on an is- 
sue as serious and ticklish as this, i 
would seem wise not to be dogmati: 
at least not until there is really 
thoritative information to back up 
opinion one way or the other. Per- 
haps the best commentator on a sul 
ject of this sort is Major George Fie|: 
ing Eliot, and he has this to say 


I insist that the only competent au 
thority who can determine what ough 
to be done in this matter is the Presi 
dent, after carefully weighing thx 
advice of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, whose intelligence  servic« 
have information which no one els: 
in this country can obtain or evalu 
ate as they can. If in their judgment 
50 or 60 destroyers would make th 
difference between defeat and victor) 
for Great Britain, then by all means 
let these ships be transferred as speed- 
ily as possible... 

| have studied these matters of 
strategy and naval policy all my lif 
and I do not feel competent to pro- 
nounce judgment on what we ought to 
do. I do not think any journalist 01 
any society of well-meaning enthu- 
siasts has a right to be didactic abou! 
such irretrievable decisions .. . Th: 
responsibility rests first of all wit! 
the President and his advisers. They 
should be left to the discharge of 
without the pressure of agitation b 
those who have neither the sources o! 
information nor the experience to 
judge such matters. 

Eliot is one of those who have deep 
doubts about the wisdom of sending 
destroyers to Britain, but he does not 
let that lead him into an uncompro- 
mising position. His attitude is wholl) 
sensible—an admirable example [o! 
certain commentators who sometinies 
speak out irresponsibly on subjects 
about which they know little oF 
nothing. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Typhoon & Trend 


‘ENTERING about the Eastern Sea- 
(, board, a November typhoon is in 
making. Whether it will swing 
ugh the populous areas of the Mid- 
West, whether it will veer into the 
ing belt to spend itself in the 
tern prairies, we must confess it 
take a better weather eye than 
irs to tell. But one thing appears 
1in—in this mid-August hurricane 
season, a storm is brewing on the 
tical horizon, and it bodes only 
for the Democrats. 
or if PATHFINDER’s current poll 
is anything at all, it means that 
magic of President Roosevelt has 
t a definite downward trend, a trend 
| has been evident to this observer 
ever since the days before the 1936 
election. At this point, the wondering 


——By State Groups 


csroups of states. 


Group 
New England edwin ks <a 23.2% ( 
Eastern Seaboard . he Fe 
OCG, | so > . daw ee 16.9 
| Farm RY io = 5" utes oll necds oul 22.8 
Laie 7 ee 240 Ota iwis re shea 23.5 
| Mountain Gtates -. is 6c. <6. sesccs 15.8 
Paciie- Mapes: = snd tas cade veces 22.5 
| Soli@itgmtlt os. ies co dewekvenss 6.7 


UR poll tabulation for this week shows two important things: 

cated percentage of votes lost by President Roosevelt since 1936, and (2) the 
ndicated pluralities now held by him and Wendell Willkie in the eight broad 
Roosevelt’s pluralitiecs are those shown below with an “R” 
beside them, and Willkie’s are those shown with a “W”: 





Taking our PATHFINDER poll fig- 


ures according to eight broad geo- 
graphical areas, we find this: In New 


England, comprising the states of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, President Roosevelt stands to 
lose 414,300 votes in November—a per- 
centage drop of 23.2 per cent under 
what he received in that region four 
years ago. In the Eastern Seaboard, 
made up of the important states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware, our figures as of today 
indicate his loss to be nearly 2,000,000 
votes, or 28.5 per cent under the 1936 
count. Our boxed-off tabulation shows 
similar declines in other areas. Of 
the eight broad regions, Willkie takes 
four and Roosevelt four. The state-by- 
state accounting is something else 
again—we are preparing to have that 





(1) the indi- 


Per Cent Loss 
Indicated for 


Plurality 
Indicated 


568,417-W 
57 22,328-W 
213,921-R 
292,682-W 
918,868-W 
175,526-R 
~ 207,343-R 
1,979,823-R 


Roosevelt 
414,300 votes) 
(2,000,000 votes) 
( 500,000 votes) 
( 750,000 votes) 
(1,500,000 votes) 
( 16000 votes) 
560,000 votes) 
( 200,000 votes) 


— 


NOTE: As listed above, Willkie’s pluralities add up to 3,502,295, while Roose- 
velt’s total 2,576,613—thus giving an edge of more than 925,009 votes to the Hoosier. 





reader may well ask, “How come?— 
how come you can say there was an 
lverse Roosevelt trend four years 
ago when the records show he gained 
4,000,000 votes in his plurality from 
32 to ?36?” 
rhe answer to that is both simple 
| interesting. It is this: While the 
sident was amassing an 11,000,000 
irality in 1936, he actually was losing 
trength in 58 per cent of the nation’s 
'4 counties. For example, in that 
in the Lake States of Illinois, 
Michigan and Indiana, he fell 
k in 64.3 per cent of the 365 coun- 


\ll this is by way of explanation, 
llustrate how a trend is built up. 
just like a hurricane or a cyclone, 
the political winds carry ballots 
ead of dust or rain, Politically 
iking, the eddies and gusts that 
ede the storm are the local mani- 

tations of adverse results in the 
ntry districts. Thus, the 1938 Con- 

cressional elections intensified the im- 

ations found in the non-urban vot- 
returns of many states in 1936. 
today, the polls indicate that 
ger winds are blowing — and 
re blowing against the Democrats, 





ready for publication about two 
weeks from now, and then we in- 
tend to show in detail the distribu- 
tion of electoral votes. 

As a closing note for this week, we 
want to stress that PATHFINDER’s 
poll is impartial—as fair and fact-find- 
ing and realistic as we can make it. 
Taken by a cross-section system that 
has in the past hit many an election 
nail on the head, we fee] that it ac- 
curately measures the present beat of 
the public pulse. But the phrase “as of 
today” should be kept in mind as our 
figures are read, because this is a 
time of swift change in many things— 
not excepting popular opinion. How- 
ever, although neither we nor anyone 
else can foretell the future with cer- 
tainty, a deep-running, powerful polit- 
ical trend is evident in America at the 
moment. And in front of it is the most 
colorful candidate that the Republi- 
cans have had in generations—Wen- 
dell Lewis Willkie, of Indiana and 
New York. 


Publisher 
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Accident Insurance 
3 Months for Only $1.00 


For Everyone—Ages 7 to 90 


Here’s the bargain you've been looking for! For a 
limited time, the National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., will issue Ms 
newest accident policy to men, women and children, 
ages 7 to 90—and put it in force for three full months 
for only $1.00. 

This new policy pays a maximum benefit of $6,000 
($3,000 ages 70 to 90). Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 payable up to 24 months. Large cash sums paid 
for fractures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits 
paid for any and every accident. 

This company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has paid Over One and Three-Quarter Million 
Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

Simply send $1.00 with name, age and address of 
person to be insured—that is all you do—then the 
company will send the poli@y and receipt showing 
policy paid-up for three full months. 


ARE YOU . . 
HAIR CONDITIONED? 


Quit wondering what to do about the looks of 
your hair and massage it with En-ar-co. Re- 
move loose dandruff. Leaves scalp tingling 
with freshness_and cleanliness. Stimulates 
scalp circulation vital to 
hair growth. Not a pretty 
perfumed “hair tonic” but 
MY HOW IT WORKS! 
At all druggists or sen® 
10c for trial size. National 
Remedy Co., 55 W,42 St., 
N. Y. C. Dept. P-24 


EN-AR-CO 
EXTRA MONEY/ 


in Spare Timee 


Show large »st assortment low priced Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards on market. 6 series, Low 
62 designs. Also 9 exclusive box assort- 50 f 
ments including $1 GIFT BOX 21 Artist i 
Award Christmas Foiders. Costs you 50c. 
on’s most sensational geller. Big selection Bi felem srarsss 
Laxe Personal Cards. Tel! as which lin 
interest you. Samples on approval .Write today. 
JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
436 Anson Place Rochester, New York 






















SELL 
PERSONAI 
CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 





Tile ety 


ele Shae Sl 





Learn Profitable Protession 





in QO days at Home 


f ¥ \ Earnings of Men and Women in the frocteetns 
' profession of Swedish Mas: e run es high as 
; , te $70 per week but many prefer to open jrown 
} offices. Large incomes from Doctors, tale, 




















eanitariume and private patients come to 

those who qualify through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialiste. Write for ‘Apetomy Charts 
and booklet—They're F 


: 7 
> 
4 4 THE College of Swedish Massage 
ate, ee 30 E. Adams St., Dept.C69, Chicago 
« Successor to National College af Massage) 


4 WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 
HE RE yay the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 


TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe 8.M.8. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 


4 

















New idea! Season’s most gorgeous 
box 21 Christmas Polde: ra. Retails 
1. You make 60c. We give extra 


| heii Gold ud Goole Lye tC Ly indi 


if desired. Riso sell nat Christmas 
ed— 


different Box phe ta a epoceral 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, 844 oe ee Oe 












BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


xecutive A."s earn $2,000 1,510 000 a year. 
oo firma n ss = “Bats 17,000 Certified I Pabite Account- 
ants in the U. We train you thoroly at home in spare time for 
C.P.A. AL or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
Bear, unnecessary. Personal pryeies under epper vision of staff of 
including members of th: Institute of 
¥: ‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays. 


Dept. 8393. i, Chicago 


ants. Write for free 


LaSalle Cheeston Un 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Tub Race 


Make your swimming parties at the 
lake more fun by taking along three 
or four or more _ tubs—galvanized 
wash tubs or old wooden tubs or bar- 
rels sawed in half will do—just so 
they will float with an average-weight 
person in each one, After everyope 
has had a good swim and stunts are in 
order, stage a tub race. The Contest- 
ants sit in the tubs and use their hands 
as paddies to propel the tubs over a 
given coursg, Such a race _ usually 
proves as amusing to the spectators as 
to the participants. 

—_——___—_—_-—~<— Pe 


Magic Vapor Stunt 


Here is a dandy stunt for the young 
“chemist” to perform. For it he needs 
a tumbler, a plate and a handkerchief. 
The plate is placed over the tumbler 
and the handkerchief thrown over it. 
Then after uttering a few “magic” 
words over the handkerchief he re- 
moves it and to the surprise of the 
spectators the tumbler is full of dense 
vapor. Moreover, when the plate is 
removed, the vapor, resembling smoke, 
pours out of what was apparently an 
empty tumbler into the room, 

The secret: In addition to the plate, 
tumbler and handkerchief, the per- 
former needs a few drops of spirits 
of salt (hydrochloric acid) and a 
few drops of strong ammonia. Just 
before announcing his stunt the 
performer puts several drops. of 
ammonia on the plate and a few 
drops of the spirits of salt in the glass. 
When the prepared plate is placed on 
the prepared glass the chemical re- 
action produces the vapor. 














Brain Teaser 


Suppose you are driving your car 
along a city street at the rate of 30 
miles an hour (which every driver 
frequently does) when suddenly you 
see a sign marked “15 mile zone.” 
If you immediatcly apply your brakes 
so as to decrease your speed at the 
rate of eight feet a second, how far 
will your car travel before the speed 
is reduced from 30 to 15 miles an 
hour? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The freight 


engine could just move 224 cars. 
$$ $$ 


Smiles 
Boogy—Money talks, I Tell you. 
Woogy—Yes, but it never gives it- 
self away. 
Playfoot—Got a minute to spare? 
Wimpus—Sure. 
Playfoot—Tell me all you know, 





Jackie—Mother, I wish you wouldn’t 
call me your “little lamb” when peo- 
ple are around. 

Mother—Why not? 

Jackie—It makes me feel sheepish. 
} 





Hokum—Why is it that the eagle, the 
bison and the Indian are shown on our 
coins, although they are all practically 
extinct? 

Jokum—I suppose it is to carry out the 
idea of scarcity. 





Father—So you love my daughter? 

Swain—Love her? Why, I would 
die for her. For one soft glance from 
those sweet eyes I would hurl myself 
from a lofty cliff and perish—glad to 
have a chance to sacrifice myself in 
her name. 

Father—Well, you can’t have her. 
I’m something of a liar myself, and 
one liar is enough in a small family 
like ours. 

Friend—I met your husband today 
and he was telling me he is in love 
with his work. 

Wife—Is that so? I must drop 
around to his office and see about it. 


Stingo—I fell off a 32-foot ladder 
yesterday. 

Bingo—How did it happen that you 
were not killed? 

Stingo—I only fell off the third step. 


———— 


Visiting Friend—Do you live far 
from your office? 

Government Clerk—Well, yes, com- 
pared to the President. 


Nexdore—I’m going to take my ra- 
dio with me when I go on my vacation. 

Nayber—tThat’s very thoughtful of 
you. It certainly needs a vacation, 


Askett—Who was it that said “it 
takes two to make a quarrel?” 

Tellett—I don’t know, but I’m sure 
it could not have been a married man. 


Cutting—Do you know that George 
Washington never told a lie? 
Nutting—No, I only heard it. 


Wife—What did you rip the back 
part of my new book out for? 

Surgeon—Excuse me, dear; it was 
labeled “appendix” and I took it out 
without thinking. 


Dzudi—Dinocan calls his girl the 
“Queen of the Links.” 

Palmetto—Ah; so she’s a golfer, I 
presume. 

Dzudi—No—far from it. 
hot-dogs at a roadside stand. 





She sells | 


. PATHFINDER 


Ethel—Yes, Dick, Dad says I’!! je 
worth two million dollars if things 
turn out as it now looks. 

Dick—Will you marry me, Ethe!»” 

Ethel—Oh, no, Dick; I couldn’t do 
that. 

Dick—I knew you wouldn’t, 

Ethel—Then why did you ask me? 

Dick—I just wanted to be able to 
say that I had lost-two million dollars. 


Minister—Good morning! I'm so 
glad to see you at Sunday Sehoo|, 
Harold, What do you expect to leary 
today? 

Harold—I expect to learn the date 
of the Sunday School picnic. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 





DAINTY HOME ACCESSORIES 

2364—Old fashioned doll. With lovely yarn 
end dainty clothes this dolly’s sure to captivate 4 
one! Child or grown-up will be delighted. N 
contains full details. 

2598—‘‘Home Sweet Home,” this appropriate ¢ 
crochet chair set is welcome in every home, to &'' 
you and your guests invitingly. Full details are 
cluded with the number. 
Se a 






Complete instructions are included in each ps'- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecrs!t 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York 
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FAMINE ?— 


(Continued from page 3) 


ER 


be 


Furope discloses a number of such 
lo -eo] hunger zones as these: 
-¢@ France: Food has dwindled so 
rapidly in the regions of France not 
held by German troops that the cen- 
d press has appealed to Germany 
permit food supplies to come in 
m the occupied area. 
e Belgium: With Norway, Belgium 
, faces a dire prospect. Last week John 
sie Cudahy, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium, 
said the situation was desperate (see 
ge 4). 
e Scandinavia: Ravaged by war, 
Norway is believed to be gripped by 
Finland is known to be suf- 


famine, 
fering. Sweden is bound to suffer. In 
iS Denmark, unverified reports indicate 


- an increasing pinch. 

e Balkans: The Rumanian wheat 
rop may be 40 per cent less than last 
ear’s, the rye crop 26 per cent less. 

voslavia is certain to experience a 
heat shortage. Hunger threatens all 
the Balkans, 

e Italy: Germany’s Axis partner 
has added Tuesdays to its meatless 
lavs, leaving only three days a week 
ring which meat may be consumed 

ivilians. Bread is already rationed 


restaurants, and fish is too ex- 

De sive for most consumers. 

Some observers look to Russia, 
ch is still primarily an agricultural 
intry, to become the continental 
i-box. But travelers report bad 


, especially in the South of Rus- 
sia, and there are tales that the Soviets 
are feeling the pinch. 


Cl ps 


Problem for America 


ccordingly, in all the werld, the 
United States seems to be the only 
1 producing country in a position 
eed the continent of Europe. Great 
\merica’s surpluses are, however, 
tively little has been accomplished 
far in moving food from this side 

ie Atlantic to the other 

n July-27th President 

ed an executive order for Secre- 
of Agriculture Wallace and Sec- 

iry of the Treasury Morgenthau to 
perate with the Red Cross in the 
hase of foodstuffs and other mate- 

s with the $50,000,000 appropriated 
Congress late last June. In addi- 

. the American Red Cross has suc- 
fully raised a $20,000,000 relief 
nd. 
But compared with the acute needs 
may soon develop, these sums are 

ere drop in the bucket. Some idea 
heir inadequacy may be had when 
remembered that at the end of the 
World War, at the height of the 

ian famine, the Hoover Relief 
nission was spending $25,000,000 

to feed 7,000,000 persons. Today, 

at over, the problem is considerably 
complicated, because Britain’s 
ate nental blockade makes it highly 
ionable whether even the small 
raised in America to date may be 
to ease Europe’s hunger pangs. 
British, finding it appallingly 
sary to use starvation as a weap- 


4 





Roosevelt 











on in order to save their own nation, 
are grimly. determined to do all in 
their power to keep foodstuffs from 
the continent, so that such vital sup- 
plies will be kept from Hitler’s hands. 

Thus the war, if it be prolonged, will 
pose a problem with enormous emo- 
tional impact on America. For if the 
United States, following its tradition- 
al humanitarian impulses, tries to cir- 
cumvent the British blockade and send 
food to Europe, Hitler will have a 
much better chance to win the battle, 
and mankind in general will be scarce- 
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ly aided thereby. On the other hand, 
if the United States supports Britain’s 
objective, it may find itself indirectly 
helping to starve millions, One way 
or the other, a decision on this point 
will be difficult for Americans to make, 
but if the struggle goes through an- 
other winter, famine in Europe will 
in all likelihood be as horribly inevit- 
able as death. And in that case, this 
country may have to search its soul 
and pray God for a right answer to the 
question before it—to feed or not to 
feed? 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, 


a profitable business at home 


sell or exchange? 
through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address ali orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYBODY BUYS sensationa]) “Golden Rule” as- 

sortment, 21 Christmas folders including Souvenir 
Calendar. Free Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Value. Costs You 50c Sells On Sight For 
$1.00. Actual. Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bar- 
gain assortments. Everybody, all ages, making easy- 
as-pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample ‘“‘Golden Rule’’ 
assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 
— Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 29, New 
York. 


PERMANENT, STEADY INCOME with opportunity 

for advancement in earnings to salesmen for sell- 
ing biggest advertised brand hosiery direct from mills 
to wearers. No investment. Real Silk, Dept. H-275, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 dis- 

tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. 
Sell $1. You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card 
Co., 10 White Plains, N. ° 


SELL NEW, USED CLOTHING from Home, Auto, 

Store. Men’s Suits 77c, Leather Jackets 29c, Over- 
coats 54c, Dresses 20c, Ladies’ Coats 36c. Other bar- 
gains. Catalog Free. _ National, 436 East 31st, _ Chicago. 


AGENTS: Men’s 











Suits 88c, Pants” 23¢ Top Coats 50c, 
Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 1l0c Other bargains. 
Catalog Pree. Portnoy, 566- Fr Roosevelt, Chicago. 





CHRISTMAS ‘CARDS Ameri ca’s outstanding assort- 
ments. Big Profits. Write for samples. Robinson 
Cards, Dept. 629, Clinton, 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


FISTULA—FREE BOOK. A book which tells all 

about the mild McCleary Treatment for Fistula, 
Piles and non-malignant Rectal disorders will be sent 
Free. Address McCleary Clinic, 1682 Elms Blyd., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
AMAZING OFFER! rl 


Mass. 





send you Absolutely Free 

big assortment of actual, full size Foods, Houwse- 
hold Products worth $6.00, and show you how to earn 
money in spare time, without experience. Zanol, 2034 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE, and earn $5.00 per 


day, spare time, showing gorgeous Fashion Frocks to 
friends. No investment Give age and dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


SELL NYLON Hosiery with famous Snag-Proofed silk 











hosiery. Sensational opportunity. Write fully for 
sample Snag-Proofed stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
L-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 
HELP WANTED : 
SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
HUNTING HOUNDS ss ss. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. $10. List. Beck 


T44, Herrick, Illinois. 

% ved & - INSTRUCTION ee. i 

CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in your 
own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free. 


Imperial Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Kennels, 











MEDICAL 


ent gy continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 


PILES SUFERERS—TRY ELDREDGE’S CONES $1 

a box. Instant relief or money back. 
real trial samples. Melrose Eldredge Co., 
rose, Mass 


HAYFEVER sufferers! Hetone has already helped 
thousands. Send for free samples today. Hetone 
Astone Company, 1237 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. ‘Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-8, Chicago. 




















' 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered wr 


Attorney, OH37 Adams Buildi Washington, Cc. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
(Clip and Save This Ad) 
NEW! SENSATIONAL ! STYLE LEADER! Artistic 


Deckled Glistening Snapshots! In neat convenient 
album form. Keeps your pictures and negatives to- 
gether in sets as taken. 8 Exposure 25c. Reprints 
same style 3c. Each set bound in a separate small 
attractive album. Free enlargements with each 25c in 
trade. Candid and split-size film ultra fine grained 
developed and enlarged 344 x 449 album style—36 BEx- 
posures $1.00, 16-18 75c, 12 50c, and 8 Exposure Vest 


Pocket, Bantam and Univex 40c Album style en- 
larged Reprints from Miniature Films & Pinished 
and remailed same day received. Brings films from 
Middle West back in three days. East, South, and to 
Rocky Mountains in four days. You have tried the 
ordinary kind—now give the best just one t« Rock- 
ford Photo Service, “America’s Finest Photo Labora- 
tories,’ Box 102-2, Rockford, Illinois 

BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 


oped—guaranteed Velox prints 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25¢. 
8 prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain en- 
largements 25c. Film mailers free on request. Wate 
land Bros., 29, Blue Island, Illinois 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Rol] developed, 8 Natural Color re nts, only calor 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Nati ira] Co or 

Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
| Wo 
25¢ Prompt— 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 
Careful. Film mailers Free, May's Photo Shop, Box 


870-F, LaCrosse, Wis 


PROMPT SERVICE 
weight gloss 


2 beautiful double- 
8 guaranteed neverfade 


Quality work 
enlargements, 


prints each roll, 25c Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. } 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 


Service Peerless Photo Shop, 
YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. 
West Salem, Wisconsin 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted 

pamphiet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG 
for immediate consideration. 

Woods Building, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS WANTED—Urgent calls daily; write us 
your qualifications. Teachers Exchange, 209 Kan- 
sas City, Kansas 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE sate hae 


SILK DRES: SSES— 10c, Children’s Coats, 35c. Bargains 
on Used Ciothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. Pree 
Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, Natioral Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25c¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Mail to Mohart Film Service, 





POEM. 
Rhyming 
Box 2140, 


POEMS, any subject, 
Richard Brothers, 1 



















AND /TS POWER-AIR MEANS 
GOOD, WARM FLOORS—AT MUCH 
LESS FUEL CosT / 


OUR DUO-THERM ORIVES HEAT 
THROUGH EVERY ROOM—_WARMS 
THE WHOLE HOUSE QUICKLY / 


y 


This new kind of heater 
FLOODS your floors with warmth! 


be i, NEW blessing comes with oil heat this _living-level—instead of “‘loafing’’ at the kept the house warmer—while using LESS 
Ff winter—even more important than ceiling. You get more uniform comfort in OIL than a heater without Power-Air! 






pee 
































i | cleanliness and convenience! your rooms from top to bottom! And—Power-Air costs no more to ru 
Now you can enjoy heat that floods your You get something no fuel oil heater has than a 50-watt lamp! 
floors with cheerful warmth—heat whichis ever given before: a positive forced circu- Has most efficient burner made! The hand 
forced into far corners...into other rooms lation of heat like that of the latest base- front dial ‘‘tunes’”’ your Duo-Therm to a: 
—heat that costs Jess than oil heat ever did ment furnaces! And Power-Air means a heat! The patented Bias-Baffle Burner op F 
| before! sensational saving in fuel costs! ates at any setting with equal efficien 


cleanliness and silence—gives more heat | 
gallon of cheap fuel oil! The special wast 
stopper saves fuel! Another grand com! 


Forced circulation—with Power-Air* enables Save up to 25%! Not only does Power-Air 
the Duo-Therm to heat better “from the give you better heating—it does it for less 





Ee iia ce ground up’’! Heat “is driven to the floors, money! Recent tests in an ordinary home ‘ : : 
Hi i and is kept in constant circulation at the showed that a Duo-Therm with Power-Air is the radiant door— open it and = 
be te f warmed through in a jiffy! And a Duo-Th« 
- I 04 is safe—all models listed as standard by t 
Hit at Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
is a Uneven heat without Power-Air! All-over, even heat with Power-Air! 
item be Keep cooler in summer, too! 
fii a The same Power-Air blower th 
i TOO HOT HERE 95° e drives heat in the winter can 
\ f ip Nese operated independently of t! 
it Se heater to give a cooling 27 m 
{ ti wf an-hour breeze in the summer 
: if ae Even with Power-Air, a Duo-Therm c 
Ba no more than other heaters! Get immed 


: delivery now on the easy payment plan. G 
This is the ordinary way! Many heaters Now see how Duo-Therm’s Power-Air drives to your Duo-Therm dealer today and 
send heat up—where it “loafs’”’ on your ceiling heat down—puts it to work on your the 12 beautiful models. They heat 1 t 
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